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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Philosophy of T. H. Green. By W. H. Fairbrother, M.A., 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Lincoln College, Oxford. New York, Mac- 
millan & Co.; London, Methuen & Co., 1896. — pp. vi, 187. 

The aim of the author has been to present " a simple, plain exposition of 
the philosophic teaching of T. H. Green," with the object of helping the 
younger student to read Green for himself. Four chapters are devoted to 
Green's method and metaphysic ; chapters V and VI deal with his ethical 
and political views ; the concluding chapter contains a criticism of Green's 
critics, and is the only part of the book which is not purely expository. 
On the whole, the author has been successful, though the metaphysical 
section might have been improved upon. It is doubtful, indeed, if " the 
younger student " will not find Green himself more helpful in this connection 
than Mr. Fairbrother. Moreover, some statements are made which seem 
open to question. Have we any right to say that in Green's system " God 
is spirit, creator, and sustainer of all that exists," and that "the world is 
His ideas made manifest" (p. 21) ? Again, the author asserts that Green's 
philosophy is "not only complete but consistent with itself throughout." 
This is perhaps the most misleading statement in the book. It is almost 
impossible, for instance, to determine whether the Eternal Intelligence is 
regarded by Green as the Creator of the world, or merely as one essential 
factor of the universe. Numerous passages might be cited in support of 
either position. The truth is, that if we follow out the logical consequences 
of the doctrine of relations as it stands in the Prolegomena, we must con- 
clude that the things related stand over against the relating principle ; that 
both factors are equally necessary ; and that neither can be reduced to the 
other. But the things related might have been got rid of by reducing them 
to relations between finite selves, or by constituting themselves on their 
own account. It is not impossible that Green might have rounded off his 
system in some such way, especially when we remember that he was inter- 
ested in Lotze towards the end of his life. If this had been done, the uni- 
verse would have been constituted by the eternal intelligence, finite selves 
of different degrees (which are manifestations of the eternal), and relations 
between these finite centres. On this view, we could assert that there is 
one Spirit who is the creator of all that exists ; and this undoubtedly was 
the view to which Green was striving. As matters stand, however, there is 
in the Prolegomena a conflict between the theory the author wished to 
establish and the one which he was forced to adopt at the stage he had 
reached. Hence we have inconsistent statements, and these must be re- 
garded as due to the fact that the system was not " complete." 
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It is only from this point of view that we can understand the inconsist- 
encies of the Prolegomena ; and the best reply that can be made to most of 
the criticisms of Green is that the system would have assumed another 
aspect if the author had lived to complete it, by taking account of the things 
or " elements " related. Mr. Fairbrother does not, as we have seen, accept 
this view, and his treatment of the criticisms of Seth, Balfour, and Sidgwick 
need not, therefore, detain us. He mentions one important point, however, 
which deserves to be emphasized. He describes the inquiry in the Prole- 
gomena as an independent investigation, and protests that it ought not to 
be characterized as ' Neo- Kantian.' In this he is perfectly right, for Green 
starts with Locke, not with Kant; and, while he uses the results of German 
philosophy to aid him, he pursues his inquiry in a markedly independent 
way. He begins with Being, not with Knowledge. He asserts, in opposi- 
tion to Locke, that the real is a related whole ; he agrees with Locke 
in maintaining that relations are the work of the mind, but denies that they 
are on that account unreal. We can understand the form which his meta- 
physic assumed, only if we bear in mind what he conceived to be the essence 
of the Lockian philosophy. David Irqns 

Naturphilosophie. Von Dr. Friedrich Harms. Leipzig, Th. Grieben, 
1895. — pp. iv, 204. 

The essays which constitute this work are collected by Dr. Weise from 
the manuscripts left by Professor Harms. The discussion is not frag- 
mentary, however, but continuous and fairly complete. The author first 
defines the province of Naturphilosophie, holding that, in addition to the 
scientific knowledge of nature ex aatis, there is also a philosophical knowl- 
edge of nature ex principiis. Of the three parts of the book, the first 
discusses the fundamental concepts of Naturphilosophie. The concept of 
nature is handled especially with reference to historical views ; but the author 
prefers to define nature as the totality of that which happens of necessity, 
according to given laws. He refuses to follow Schelling in regarding it as 
animated, and insists that all change is due to external conditions. The 
various theories of matter presented by Aristotle, Descartes, and idealists 
are set forth and criticised. In adopting the dynamical view, Dr. Harms 
follows Kant. Matter is a product of attracting and repelling forces. 
Elasticity and impenetrability are explained in Kantian fashion, but move- 
ment due to impact seems to the author to be explicable from the force of 
attraction. These forces are active from every point of space, not merely 
from definite force-centres, as atomists often hold. The writer points out 
that the atom is in science merely a unit of weight or combination. It is, 
then, an auxiliary concept, of methodological value only. In the second 
part he criticises the atomic philosophy from this standpoint, and finds that 
it destroys Becoming and the real unity and connection of things. The 
view of Lotze and Fechner, that organic forms must be explained by 



